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MONEY RESTRICTIONS 
CURB FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Exchange Limitations Now 
in Force in Many Countries 


Make Trade Difficult 
IMPORTERS UNABLE TO PAY 


Several Nations in South America 
and Europe Have Adopted 
Such Measures 


While there is a decided difference of 
opinion among prominent leaders as to the 
methods which should be employed to turn 
the tide of the depression, it is generally 
recognized that there must be a revival of 
international trade if this country and the 
world at large are to enjoy more prosper- 
ous conditions. The decline in world 
trade—both in quantity and in value—has 
given rise to a plethora of “sure-cures” 
which must be adopted in order to open 
the channels of trade among the various 
nations. It is not our object to add to this 
list. We are not endeavoring to point the 
way to a revival of world commerce. But 
we shall attempt this week to call attention 
to one of the most conspicuous aspects of 
the present situation—an aspect which has 
made it virtually impossible for one coun- 
try or the citizens thereof to sell their 
goods to the citizens of another nation. 

EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 


During recent weeks, we have had occa- 
sion to refer to the disastrous effects upon 
world trade of various restrictive policies 
now in force, such as tariffs, import quotas, 
and embargoes. Important as these obsta- 
cles to the exchange of goods may be in 
aggravating the present depression, they 
are not the sole factors to be considered. 
There is another barrier far more deadly 
in stifling foreign trade. It is the wide- 
spread adoption, by a large number of the 
countries of the world, of foreign ex- 
change restrictions, or restrictions upon 
the sale of foreign currency. The trend 
toward the use of this method has been in- 
creasingly prevalent during the past year 
until today nearly every country of South 
America, a large number of the nations of 
Europe, and Australia regulate the impor- 
tation of goods by means of this device. 

In order more completely to appreciate 
the effects of foreign exchange restrictions 
upon international commerce, we must 
first attempt to understand the term, the 
manifold reasons for which these restric- 
tions have been imposed and the conse- 
quences of their strict application. We shall 
not endeavor to explain whether the adop- 
tion of these restrictions is a cause or an 
effect of the depression but shall confine 
ourselves to the statement that these com- 
mercial policies are one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the present phase of the 
world crisis. 


WHAT THEY ARE 


For the sake of simplicity and clarity we 
shall, during the course of this discussion, 
treat foreign exchange as foreign currency. 
In reality foreign exchange means bills of 
exchange, which, to all intents and pur- 
poses, are the same as checks, but it may 
be considered as currency since it performs 
the same functions and may be converted 
into currency. Therefore, foreign exchange 
Testrictions mean that certain countries 
have limited the amount of foreign money 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Democratic Nominee, 


Has Had Colorful Public Career 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, fifth cousin of 
former president Theodore Roosevelt, is of 
Dutch stock, the paternal ancestor of 
Theodore and Franklin, Claes Martenzen 
van Rosevelt, having come from Holland 
to New Amsterdam in 1644. Before the 
Revolutionary War the branch of the fam- 
ily from which Franklin comes had moved 
up the Hudson River, and a little over a 
hundred years ago there was established at 
Hyde Park the estate upon which the New 
York governor now lives. On his mother’s 
side Franklin Roosevelt’s family also goes 
back to early colonial days—back, in fact, 
to 1624 when the ancestor of the Delanos 
came to Duxbury, Massachusetts. 

The Democratic candidate’s wife is 
more closely connected with the former 
president than is Franklin himself. She is 
a niece of Theodore Roosevelt, and at the 
wedding ceremony in 1905 it was the 
former president who gave the bride to the 
young Franklin. 

There is a remarkable parallel between 
the political careers of the older and the 
younger Roosevelt. Each entered politics 
as a member of the New York state legis- 
lature. Each became assistant secretary of 
the navy and rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in a time of war. Each became gov- 
ernor of the state of New York. Each ran 
for the vice-presidency, Theodore being 
successful and Franklin being defeated. 


Each ran, then, for the presidency, Theo- 
dore ascending to the position he sought, 
and the fate of Franklin resting now with 
the voters of the nation. 

There is this further parallel, that though 
of aristocratic family and tradition, each 
assumed the leadership of progressive, or 
democratic, forces, and each represented 
the left wing, or liberal branch, of his 
party—Theodore being a Republican and 
Franklin a Democrat. 

Ten years ago Franklin D. Roosevelt suf- 
fered an attack of infantile paralysis and 
for months his life was despaired of. After 
his recovery he was unable to walk for a 
long time, but now he has discarded his 
crutches and walks fairly well with the aid 
of two canes. He has regained his physi- 
cal strength, his flight to Chicago and his 
spirited address to the convention indicat- 
ing remarkable vitality and vigor. 

Mr. Roosevelt became a potential candi- 
date for the presidency when he was 
elected to the governorship of New York 
in 1928, despite the fact that the popular 
Alfred E. Smith, as a presidential candi- 
date, failed to carry the state. He won 
reélection in 1930 by the largest majority 
ever received by a gubernatorial candidate 
in the state, and from that time he was 
the unquestioned leader among the aspir- 
ants for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 


PROGRESSIVE FORCES 
DOMINATE DEMOCRATS 


Roosevelt Nomination Victory for 
Liberal Groups of Western 
and Southern States 


EASTERNERS WIN ON WET PLANK 


Candidate Stresses Importance of 
Economic Issues in Ac- 
ceptance Speech 


It is not necessary that we record the 
events of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, since they are so well known to 
our readers. The spectacular rivalries, the 
contests, the suspense, attracted the at- 
tention of the nation, and millions of citi- 
zens, scattered from coast to coast, lis- 
tened intently to the proceedings. They 
listened in on the all-night session. They 
heard the voting of the states as deadlock 
threatened. They were breathless with in- 
terest when William G. McAdoo was recog- 
nized to explain California’s vote during 
the fateful fourth ballot. They heard the 
cheering and the boos when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was nominated for the presi- 
dency, and the applause when, the next 
day, Speaker John N. Garner was named 
by acclamation for the vice-presidency. 
They heard the bulletins announcing the 
progress of the nominee’s flight from New 
York to Chicago. And they followed 
closely the delivery of his stirring address 
to the convention. We need not, then, re- 
late incidents and events. We shall rather 
undertake to analyze the work of the con- 
vention and to consider the significance of 
the declarations of policy. Here are a few 
facts which stand out quite clearly: 


SECTIONAL CONTROL 


First: The Democratic policy is now 
controlled by the West and the South. 
The contest for control by these two sec- 
tions of the party on the one hand and the 
East on the other is historic. The conflict 
is not only geographical but occupational 
and cultural. In the northeastern states 
the chief strength of the Democrats is in 
the cities. Even in strong Republican 
states like New York and Massachusetts. 
large cities, New York City and Boston, 
for example, are Democratic. In the 
southern and western states, however, most 
of the Democrats are farmers or dwellers 
in small towns. Time and again have there 
been struggles for dominance between the 
urban Northeast and the rural West and 
South. Under Cleveland the East had the 
upper hand. During the Bryan régime the 
South and West were in the saddle. These 
two sections formed the basis of Wilson’s 
strength. Since 1920 the East has domi- 
nated. Now the pendulum swings back 
and South and West are enthroned. New 
York’s governor is speaking now for the 
same elements which, a generation ago, 
followed the leadership of William Jen- 
nings Bryan of Nebraska. 

On every test of strength in the con- 
vention the Roosevelt following came from 
the states west of the Mississippi and 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, with cer- 
tain additions, such as Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and rural New England. The anti- 
Roosevelt strength was in New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, together with a few western states, 
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Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and California, 
but this western opposition was the first 
to melt away. 
PROHIBITION 

SEconD: Despite the dominance of the 
South and West it was the leadership of 
the East which was followed in dealing 
with the subject of 
prohibition. The 
Democratic Party 
has come out clearly 
for the repeal of 
the eighteenth 
amendment without 
qualification. It goes 
the whole way in its 
demand for an end 
to the prohibition 
experiment. 


Not only does the 
Democratic plat- 
form call for the 
repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment, 
but it promises that 
pending the effort 
to take prohibition 
out of the Consti- 
tution, the Demo- 
crats will work for 
a modification of 
the Volstead Act. 
They will try to le- 





New Republic and the Nation—will accept 
the Rooseveltian liberalism as being gen- 
uine or sufficient. However that may be, 
the party has broken away from confess- 
edly conservative moorings, and it makes 
its appeal to those who think of themselves 
as being progressive. 


AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 


FourtH: The de- 
mand for agricul- 
tural relief is a 
conspicuous part of 
the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. The most sig- 


nificant statement 
made by the candi- 
date is this: “It 


should be our aim 
to add to the world 
prices of staple prod- 
ucts the amount of 
a reasonable tariff 
protection, give ag- 
riculture the same 
protection that in- 
dustry has today.” 
Though this state- 
ment is general, it 
must mean that 
Governor Roosevelt 
favors the equaliza- 
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galize light wines 


tion fee, export 





and beer. This could 
be done by an act of Congress. The eight- 
eenth amendment is as follows: 


Section 1. After one year from the ratifi- 
cation of this article the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several 
States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


Acting under the authority of this 
amendment Congress passed an enforcing 
act known as the Volstead Law. This law 
defines intoxicating liquor as liquor con- 
taining more than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol, and prohibits the manu- 
facture or sale of liquor with that content. 
Those who want to bring back wine and 
beer say liquor containing three or four 
per cent of alcohol is in fact not intoxi- 
cating, and -hence that Congress, without 
doing violence to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, could prohibit only liquors with the 
alcoholic content of three or four per cent, 
thus legalizing those containing less than 
that amount. This is what the Democrats 
promise to do even before the eighteenth 
amendment can be repealed. While this 
action requires merely a majority of Con- 
gress, an amendment to the Constitution 
must be passed by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses and then it must be ratified 
by the legislatures or conventions of three- 
fourths of the states. 


TURN TO LIBERALISM 


THIRD: The Democratic Party has pro- 
claimed its liberalism. As a result of this 
convention it appears that a straight-out 
contest between conservatism and liberal- 
ism is in sight. Governor Roosevelt, while 
condemning radicalism, openly declares for 
progressivism, and invites the progressive 
Republicans to follow him. He closes the 
door against those who look to big busi- 
ness leaders for guidance. He appeals to 
the farmers, to laborers and, in general, to 
the poor. He undertakes to rally the 
masses of the people to his standard. He 
promises to map out a course of construc- 
tive liberalism, which may be followed 
with hope in these days of peril. It is ap- 
parent that he looks for votes not among 
the wealthy, not among the business or pro- 
fessional leaders, but among farmers, work- 
ers, unemployed—the “forgotten men.” 


Whether or not the progressive Repub- 
licans will accept this invitation from the 
Democrats and support Roosevelt rather 
than Hoover remains to be seen. Neither 
is it certain yet that progressives who are 
independent of party ties—progressives or 
liberals such as those represented by the 


debentures, or some 
such device. The farmers and their advo- 
cates in Congress have long called for these 
measures. They contend that a way must 
be found to market the farmer’s crops 
so that he will receive more than the world 
prices for them. The manufacturer in 
America receives more than world prices 
for his products, since he is protected by 
tariff duties. The farmer gains nothing, 
or very little, from a tariff on his products, 
since most of these products do not have 
to meet foreign competition. Part of them 
must be exported. That is why the farm- 
ers have advocated such measures as an 
equalization fee. Bills providing for the 
equalization fee have been passed several 
times by Congress, but have been vetoed. 
It now appears that Governor Roosevelt 
is to join the farm groups in their de- 
mands. This indication which he has given 
is extremely important. Candidate and 
platform also call for action designed to 
lower interest on farm mortgages. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


FirtH: The Democrats call for a pro- 
gram of unemployment relief through cre- 
ating work for the workless. Governor 
Roosevelt demands a program of govern- 
ment works to be financed by the issuing 
of bonds. As one example of what may be 
done, he speaks of a vast reforestation 
project. He says: 


A very hopeful and immediate means of re- 
lief, both for the unemployed and for agri- 
culture, will come from a wide plan of the 
converting of many millions of acres of 
marginal and unused land into timber land 
through reforestation. There are tens of mil- 
lions of acres east of the Mississippi river 
alone in abandoned farms, in cut-over land, 
now growing up in worthless brush. Why, 
every Europeon nation has a definite land 
policy and has had one for generations. We 
have not. Having none, we face a future of 
soil erosion and timber famine. It is clear 
that economic foresight and immediate em- 
ployment march hand in hand in the call for 
the reforestation of these vast areas. 

In so doing, employment can be given to a 
million men. This is the kind of public work 
that is self-sustaining—and therefore capable 
of being financed by the issuance of bonds 
which are made secure by the fact that the 
growth of tremendous crops will provide ade- 
quate security for the investment. 


TARIFF POLICY 


SrxtH: Both the candidate and the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party condemn the 
tariff policy which has been followed by 
the Hoover administration. They say it 
strangles our foreign trade. They advo- 
cate an international conference. Mr. 
Roosevelt says: 


By our acts of the past we have invited and 
received the retaliation of other nations. I 
propose an invitation to them to forget the 
past and to sit at the table with us, as friends, 
and to plan with us for the restoration of the 
trade of the world. 





This position relative to the tariff may 
be characterized as a moderate one. It is 
far from the demand for immediate, dras- 
tic downward revision of tariff rates which 
used to characterize Democratic declara- 
tions. There are many who question 
whether much could be accomplished by 
an international discussion of the subject. 
But whether or not an international con- 
ference would lead to certain and im- 
mediate results, it remains a fact that the 
Democratic Party stands for tariff rates 
somewhat lower than those which the Re- 
publicans have given us. 


GOVERNMENTAL COSTS 


SEVENTH: Both the platform and the 
candidate of the Democratic Party call for 
a drastic reduction of the costs of govern- 
ment. The platform declares that govern- 
mental costs may be reduced by 25 per 
cent. It might conceivably be possible to 
eliminate a fourth of the costs of gov- 
ernment without disturbing greatly any of 
the important operations of government. 
This could be done only by an unprece- 
dented promotion of efficiency. Such dras- 
tic cuts in expenses, if brought about 
promptly and without delay can, of course, 
come only by the lopping off of many serv- 
ices which the government has been ren- 
dering. In practice it will almost inevitably 
mean the throwing overboard of many en- 
terprises which the government has re- 
cently been taking up, such as the promo- 
tion of child welfare, assistance in road 
building, agricultural experimentation, 
health services and other services which 
liberals have usually advocated as proper 
functions of government and which con- 
servatives have generally looked upon with 
suspicion. It is to be doubted, therefore, 
whether this demand for a drastic curtail- 
ing of government expenses is consistent 
with the progressivism which is called for 
elsewhere in the platform and in the can- 
didate’s address. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


EIGHTH: Finally, we have the signifi- 
cant fact that foreign relations are almost 
entirely ignored by Governor Roosevelt in 
his address. He did not, it is true, under- 
take to speak his mind on all the problems 
of the day. He said specifically that he 
would deal with others later, and he prom- 
ised that as the campaign progressed he 
would leave no doubt or ambiguity as to 
where he stood on any question of moment. 
We may, therefore, expect a later outlin- 
ing of his views on the vitally important 
problems involved in our relations with 
other nations. 

The American people will be all the 
more eager for this statement on foreign 
policy because of the conflicting rumors as 
to its probable nature. The Democratic 
platform declares against the cancellation 
of the war debts. Does this mean that the 
Democrats will op- 
pose a modifica- 
tion of the debts? 
Would it oppose 
further postpone- 
ment of payments? 
If Mr. Roosevelt 
is elected, will his 
administration in- 
sist upon the pay- 
ment of the last 
dollar of the 
debts? Will it 
adopt an uncom- 
promising posi- 
tion, refusing to 
enter into discus- 
sions with Euro- 
pean governments 
respecting the gen- 
eral problem of 
reparations, debts 
and trade _ restric- 
tions? 


The pledge 
made by the can- 
didate, and the 
platform that an 
international con- 
ference on tariffs 





national codperation. So does Mr. Roose- 
velt’s one reference to _ international 
policy—his call for an “enlightened inter- 
national outlook.” 

On the other hand, the nomination of 
Roosevelt was made possible through the 
support of William G. McAdoo. It was 
McAdoo who threw the California dele- 
gates to Roosevelt at a crucial point in the 
balloting and carried the Texas delegation 
along with that of California. McAdoo is 
known to be closely allied with William 
Randolph Hearst. His campaign for the 
Senate in California follows the Hearst 
ideas with respect to foreign relations. The 
Hearst program is well known. Not only 
did Mr. Hearst bitterly oppose Woodrow 
Wilson’s foreign policy, but he has just as 
bitterly fought such moderate efforts at in- 
ternational codperation as those of the 
Harding-Coolidge and Hoover administra- 
tions. He represents the extreme isolation- 
ist position, and he is particularly hostile 
to any compromise with respect to the 
war debts. Did McAdoo and Hearst have 
an understanding as to the position of 
Roosevelt on foreign policy before they 
brought about his nomination? Or, on the 
other hand, were they merely taking a 
chance on him in order to avoid a candi- 
date known to be hostile to their views, 
and may they be disappointed when the 
Democratic candidate outlines his concep- 
tion of an “enlightened international out- 
look”? 





SOVIET RECOGNITION 





The question of American recognition of 
Soviet Russia and the opening of diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries 
came to the fore on July 5 when a report 
from Moscow indicated that unofficial 
moves on the part of a prominent Ameri- 
can industrial leader were being made. 
The industrialist, Colonel Frederick Pope 
of New York, who has valuable connec- 
tions with officials of the Soviet govern- 
ment, conferred with a group of them last 
week on the subject of sending an unof- 
ficial representative to the Soviet Union in 
order to pave the way for formal recog- 
nition at a later date. Mr. Pope is said 
to have broached the subject to govern- 
ment officials in Washington prior to his 
departure for Russia in May and that such 
conversations were “satisfactory.” 

It appears from the outcome of the 
conference in Moscow that the heads of 
the Soviet government would be willing 
to accept an arrangement such as that 
enunciated by Mr. Pope with a view to 
opening diplomatic channels. Before such 
a plan could be realized, however, it would 
be necessary to obtain the formal ac- 
quiescence of the executive department of 
the American government. 











and trade would be 
called, looks in the 
direction of inter- 
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Recent Overthrow of Absolute Monarchy in Siam 
Attributed to Gravity of Depression 


The last remaining absolute monarchy of 
an independent country in the world top- 
pled on June 24 when the army and navy 
in Bangkok, the capital of Siam, carried 
out a successful revolution, and immedi- 
ately made arrangements for a “constitu- 
tional monarchy.” Most of the members 
of the royal family were imprisoned by the 
soldiers and sailors, who invaded the prin- 
cipal royal palace, but the demonstration 
terminated with the loss of but one life. 
King Prajadhipok and Queen Rambai were 
spending a holiday in the neighboring city 
of Huaahin at the time of the revolution, 
and upon hearing the news they acqui- 
esced without any apparent disapproval of 
the action which had been taken. 

The causes which are said to have accel- 
erated the overthrow of the monarchy are 
economic in nature. Rice is the principal 
agricultural product of Siam and has 
formed a large item of export to neighbor- 
ing countries. The constant fall in the 
price of rubber and other products of those 
countries, however, has led to sharp cur- 
tailment of their normal production activi- 
ties and a turning of the natives to the 
growing of rice for a food supply. This 
has resulted in a sharp drop in the export 
of rice by Siam to them. Therefore, be- 
cause of the loss of markets agriculture is 
prostrate, while the financial worries of the 
government and its efforts to balance the 
budget have led to the imposition of heavy 
taxes which are placing a tremendous bur- 
den upon the people. 

King Prajadhipok, alarmed by the eco- 
nomic crisis, and in an effort to relieve the 
tax burden, recently ordered wholesale dis- 
missals of government employees, among 
whom were large numbers of army officers. 
These measures, taken on short notice, to- 
gether with a drastic reduction of expendi- 
tures, caused open protests and general dis- 
content. The king tried to calm this by 
summoning an audience of dismissed offi- 
cials, at which he attempted to justify his 
procedure. The meeting is understood to 
have been a stormy one and to have re- 
sulted in a loss of prestige for the sov- 
ereign throughout the country instead of 
having the pacifying effect intended. Tak- 
ing advantage of these unsettled conditions, 
the army and navy combined as a new peo- 
ple’s party and overthrew the monarchy. 

The deposed king, although believing 
that the people are not yet at a stage where 
they can participate in the government in- 
telligently, is willing to try the experiment. 
On a recent visit to this country he im- 
pressed many Americans with whom he 
came into contact with his liberal views 
on politics. His attitude towards his sub- 
jects, as he revealed it in conversations, 
was that of a father toward his children, 
an attitude that imposed obligations upon 
himself as well as upon his subjects. He 


disclosed that he was planning to introduce 
self-government gradually to his people, 
first by granting limited suffrage and then 
by increasing the voice of his people in their 
government as they became trained to it. 
He explained that in Siam, the king does 
not recognize in himself any divine right. 
the old word for king, chosen when the 
people won their independence and adopted 
the name Thai or “Free”—for themselves, 
was Father of the country. He said that 
the obedience that the king receives is the 
obedience of love, not of fear. 

The movement to limit the monarchy 
came to the surface in Siam soon after 
Prajadhipok ascended the throne in 1925, 
and articles advocating the creation of a 
Parliament, the members of which should 
be elected by the people, began to appear 
in the papers. The king thought seriously 
of the matter and wrote an article that was 
published under an assumed name in The 
Daily Mail, English-language newspaper in 
Bangkok, owned by the king’s father-in- 
law, Prince Svasti. The following quota- 
tion from that article expresses his opinion 
on the subject: 


The question in this country is not whether 
we want a democracy or not, but whether a 
genuine democratic government is just now 
possible. Whether a person can cast a vote 
with full knowledge of the consequence of his 
act or not depends upon his standard of edu- 
cation and his age, and in view of the fact 
that the bulk of the people is still uneducated, 
it follows that if a constitution law is passed 
in this country, such a law will have to dis- 
qualify by some method or other a large part 
of our population from voting—Siam has 
done nothing toward democracy, but it is the 
most she could possibly have done under ex- 
isting conditions. 


Hitherto, the Siamese government has 
been largely made up of princes, under the 
supervision and authority of the king. Be- 
cause of the liberal policies which have 
been promulgated by the governing dynasty 
for the last sixty years, much progress has 
been made in enlightening the Siamese peo- 
ple and in putting them on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. Unlike so many former ab- 
solute monarchies, every attempt has been 
made to educate the masses as well as the 
aristocratic classes. A large number of Si- 
amese students are sent to Europe and the 
United States annually by the government, 
many of them being supported by the 
royal purse. King Prajadhipok received 
his education in Europe and he has made 
every effort to modernize Siam along the 
same lines which prevail in western coun- 
tries. Under his rule many useful reforms 
have been introduced, including inland air 
mails, radiophone to Europe and magnifi- 
cent automobile roads. The new people’s 
party is endeavoring to solicit his services 
in heading the new government, and the 
latest reports are that he will consent. His 


power will be much more limited than be- 
fore, but he will no doubt play an impor- 
tant role in shaping the policies of his 
countrymen. 

It is interesting to note that the recent 
revolution was a fulfilment of a prophecy 
made a century and a half ago. At that 
time a Buddhist priest made the predic- 
tion that the present dynasty would termi- 
nate at the end of 150 years. That ancient 
prophecy has been woven into the folklore 
of the nation, and only a few months ago, 
the sesquicentennial of the dynasty was 
celebrated with outward manifestations of 
superstition by some of the Siamese people. 





BRITAIN RETALIATES 





The deadlock between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State over the abolition of 
the oath of allegiance to the British king 
from the Irish constitution and the aboli- 
tion of the land payments has turned from 
the stage of declarations of policy, the ex- 
change of notes and the holding of con- 
ferences to definite action. This conflict, 
which has strained the relations of the two 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ever since the election of Eamon 
de Valera to the head of the Irish govern- 
ment some time ago, reached a climax on 
July 4 when the British House of Com- 
mons voted to impose tariffs up to one 
hundred per cent on imports from Ireland. 
This action was taken upon the refusal of 
the Irish government to pay the land an- 
nuities which fell due last month. 

The land annuity payments, one of the 
chief sources of friction, arise out of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921. According to 
the terms of that agreement, the Irish 
government is called upon to turn over to 
the British government about $11,000,000 
annually in payment for the land which, 
in 1921, was turned over to the Irish peas- 
ants. The proceeds were to be used to re- 
imburse the previous owners of the land, 
mostly British subjects. But when de 
Valera assumed office, he assured the peo- 
ple of Ireland that the payments would be 
stopped and, in conformity with this policy, 
refused to make payment when they fell 
due. The British now claim that since the 
Irish have refused to pay, they feel justi- 
fied in collecting the money by means of 
the newly imposed tariff. 

During recent weeks, both the Irish and 
the British have agreed to settle this ques- 
tion, together with that of the abolition of 
the oath of allegi- 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








For the next few months free speech won’t 
sound like anything our forefathers would 
have fought for. 

—New York HeEraLp-TRIBUNE 





The best that can be said about the average 
Congressman is that he doesn’t croon his 
speeches. —New York HeRALp-TRIBUNE 





Artificial sunlight treatment is now given to 
pupils in certain schools. Small boys who 
play truant receive an extra tanning the next 
day. —London Humorist 





Omaha surgeons recently removed a man’s 
stomach. So that’s the way they are handling 
a difficult situation in Nebraska. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best; and he whose heart 
beats the quickest lives the longest. 

—James Martineau 





It is quite clear that automobile speed is 
more dangerous to young men in all seasons 
than is the flying tackle in the football season. 

—Duluth Heratp 





Many radio stars’ salaries have been cut, 
but they can hardly perform any worse on 
that account. —Florence (Ala.) HERALD 





The greatest tribute that I can pay to my 
countrymen is that in these days of crushing 
want, there persists an orderly and hopeful 
spirit on the part of the millions of our people 
who have suffered so much. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 





Some people are born dumb, others acquire 
dumbness and still others open a milk bottle 
by pushing in the cardboard disk. —JupGcE 





“How far is a stone’s throw?” asks a reader. 
Well, if you’ve ever rented one of those 
“stone’s-throw-from-the-ocean” cottages you’d 
probably say about two miles. 

—Altoona Mirror 





Those who seek for something more than 
happiness in this world must not complain if 
happiness is not their portion. —Froude 





The key to a renewed economic life is real- 
ization that the income of the little men will 
ultimately decide the poverty or prosperity of 
the economic order. —Glenn Frank 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Prajadhipok (prah- 
jahd’ee-pok—o as in hot), Rambai (rahm-bi’ 
—i as in time), Huaahin (hwah-heen’), Bang- 
kok (bang-kok’—a as in sang, o as in hot), 
Svasti (svah’stee), Reichsbank (rikes-bank— 
first k somewhat like kh together). 





ance, by means 
of arbitration. 
The Irish, how- : 
ever, have insisted . 
that the tribunal 
should be truly in- 
ternational in na- 
ture, whereas the 
English have de- 
manded that its 
members’ be 
chosen from the 
British Empire, 
holding that they 
cannot submit to 
foreign arbitrators 
a question which 
involves their re- 
lations with a 
member of the 
Empire. 





In urging the 
House of Com- 
mons to impose 
the tax upon Irish 
imports, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, secretary 
of state for the do- 
minions, pointed 
out that if the 
Irish do not make 
the land payments, 
the burden will 
fall upon the Brit- 
ish taxpayers be- 
cause the British 
treasury is obliged 
to make payment 
to the former land 
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BANGKOK THE MAGNIFICIENT 


owners. 


The capital of Siam is famous for its temples of striking architecture. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


T IS certain that if the Lausanne con- 

ference is not to adjourn or break up 
in a state of deadlock, both the French 
and the Germans will have to shift some- 
what from the positions which they held 
when the parley began a month ago. 
Neither country will agree to the full de- 
mands of the other. The French will not 
accept a complete cancellation of repara- 
tions payments from their former foes, 
and the Germans will not affix their signa- 
ture to an agreement calling for the pay- 
ment, in the future, of the sum which the 
French claim to be the minimum they will 
accept as the final liquidation of the war. 
If the conference is to succeed at this time, 
a middle course, somewhere between these 
two extremes, will have to be pursued. The 
possibility of finding such a course ap- 
peared more likely last week as pressure 
was being exerted upon both nations defi- 
nitely to settle the reparations issue and 
to adjourn the parley. 

The French, speaking through their 
premier, Edouard Herriot, have been in- 
sisting that they will accept a sum from 
Germany no smaller than four billion 
marks, or $952,000,000, as a final settle- 
ment of reparations. They are not de- 
manding the immediate payment of this 
sum, for they realize full well that under 
present conditions it is impossible for 
Germany to pay anything in reparations. 
But, according to their views, this does not 
mean that Germany will never be able to 
pay. Convinced that with an improvement 
in economic conditions, Germany will be 
in a position to continue payments, they 
are in no mood completely to relinquish 
their right to such payments. The French, 
therefore, would have the Germans de- 
liver bonds for the four billion marks. 
The bonds would be sold not before three 
years and perhaps not until a later date, 
depending upon the financial condition of 
Germany. The bonds would bear inter- 
est at five per cent and would, in the opin- 
ion of the French, offer a satisfactory 
method for Germany to pay off her debt 
without causing too great a strain upon her 
finances. 

But up to the present, this plan has been 
entirely unacceptable to the Germans, al- 





though the British are said to have agreed 
to the plan proposed by the French. 
Chancellor von Papen at first stated that 
the Germans would consent to a figure 
only half that size. Later, he raised the 
sum to $618,000,000, but attached certain 
conditions which appear wholly unsatis- 
factory to the French. Principal among 
these demands are those which call for a 
revision in the Versailles Treaty. The 
Germans claim that they will consent to 
the bond issue, even in its reduced size, 
only if the war-guilt clause of the treaty, 
or the clause which places upon Germany 
the responsibility for causing the war, be 
stricken out, and if they be given the right 
to equality in armaments. 

Whether or not the two nations will be 
able to compromise these plans and emerge 
rom Lausanne with a definite and final rep- 
arations agreement, remains to be seen. 
There are those who see a hopeful sign in 
the postponement of at least three years 
before placing the bonds upon the market 
because they believe that, at the expiration 
of that time, the bonds would not be sold 
and reparations actually canceled. Of 
course, it is imperative that the represen- 
tatives of both nations resort to face- 
saving devices at Lausanne if they are to 
remain in office. 

While Prime Minister MacDonald was 
making all possible attempts to bring the 
French and Germans into full accord last 
week, the Italians rendered the situation 
at Lausanne somewhat complicated by 
their demand that all inter-European debts 
and reparations be completely canceled. 
Speaking for the Italian Duce, Dino Grandi 
demanded that “cancellation be applied 
equally to all European powers, creditors 
and debtors, of reparations and war debts.” 

a) 


REMIER EDOUARD HERRIOT of 

France has become one of the most 
harassed statesmen of Europe. Not only 
does a large share of the responsibility of 
the Lausanne conference weigh heavily 
upon his shoulders, but an unsettled politi- 
cal situation at home has caused him con- 
siderable worry lest he and his government 
be forced from office. The political crisis 
in Paris arose on July 3, when the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
rejected the financial program presented 
by M. Herriot. In drawing up this pro- 
gram, the Herriot government had to make 
provisions for a government deficit of ap- 
proximately $160,000,000. Several cuts in 
the expenditures for armaments were in- 
cluded in the plan, and it was these pro- 
visions which caused the rejection of the 
plan by the finance group. 

The budget difficulties have placed M. 
Herriot in an extremely awkward situa- 
tion. If he had the whole-hearted sup- 
port of his own party and the Socialists in 
the Chamber of Deputies, he could fight 
for his program before the Chamber and 
be assured of victory. But it is impossible 
to satisfy those of his own party, who are 
sharply divided on the question of govern- 
ment finances. One section is unalterably 

opposed to reductions in the ex- 
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penditures for armaments. Thus, 
if he insists upon his original plan, 
he will almost certainly not re- 
ceive their support. There is an- 
other group, however, who have 
united with the Socialists of Leon 
Blum—and upon the support of 
these two groups M. Herriot is 
dependent to remain in office—in 
demanding reduced expenditures 
for armaments. It is certain that 
M. Herriot will not receive the 
support of these elements if he 
attempts to balance the budget by 
cutting government salaries and 
reducing the expenditures for so- 
— | cial services, such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, instead of reduc- 
ing the present expenditures for 
armaments. 
Fm) 


NLESS unforeseen develop- 











YOU CAN’T GET BLOOD OUT OF A TURNIP 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


ments arise, the World Dis- 
armament Conference will ad- 
journ on July 18, to reconvene 
sometime in the fall. This action 
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will be taken without definite 
agreements on the major disarma- 
ment proposals presented before 
the conference during the past 


four months. The Hoover plan, 
calling for armament reductions 
amounting to about one-third, will 
not have been accepted, although 
it will have received the expressed 
or moral support of a number of 
nations. The French plan, de- 
manding the enforcement of 
peace by means of an interna- 
tional armed force under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations, will 
have been discarded, at least until 
the conference takes up its delib- 
erations again. Agreement has 
been reached on only three im- 
portant phases of disarmament— 
the abolition of poisonous gases 
and germ warfare, the establish- 
ment of a permanent disarma- 
ment commission and reductions 














in air bombing. 
These items, together with 
whatever other accomplishments 


ON SECOND THOUGHT 
—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








the conference may have made, 
will be cited in the declaration to be 
drafted and made public before adjourn- 
ment. Sir John Simon, the British foreign 
secretary, has been assigned the task of 
drafting this declaration of accomplish- 
ments, and will be assisted by the head of 
the American delegation, Mr. Hugh S. 
Gibson. 

It is expected that the declaration of the 
conference will contain words of praise 
for the spirit of the Hoover proposal, and 
that it will definitely defer action on this 
plan, together with the other major pro- 
posals, to a later date. In this respect, 
there is the possibility of an agreement 
on these matters when the delegates re- 
assemble. Most of the countries came to 
the conclusion that they would have to 
have considerable time to study the various 
sections of the Hoover plan before they 
could take definite action upon it. 


x) 


N PREVIOUS issues we have described 
the Garner bill providing for public 
building and for government relief of the 
unemployed. We have also analyzed the 
Wagner bill, designed to accomplish the 
same purposes. The Garner bill passed the 
House of Representatives and the Wagner 
bill the Senate. A conference composed 
of representatives of these two legislative 
bodies came to an agreement on a measure 
which would furnish unprecedented govern- 
mental assistance to public and private or- 
ganizations. It provides for loans to states, 
cities, municipalities and private corpora- 
tions engaged in various sorts of construc- 
tion work. It provides also for loans from 
the federal government for direct relief to 
those who are in distress. 

As soon as the conference agreement 
was announced, President Hoover voiced 
strong objections to certain features of the 
bill and called Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives leaders into conference in order 
that a bill avoiding his objections might be 
worked out. As we go to press the definite 
form of the relief program is undetermined. 
We shall therefore defer our analysis of 
this tremendously important measure until 
final agreement upon it has been reached. 
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HE effort to carry the reconstruction 

program further by passing a bill pro- 
viding credits for loans on homes was inter- 
rupted in the Senate by the injection of 
the prohibition issue into the discussion. 
Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, intro- 
duced an amendment to the Home Loan 
Bank Bill providing that the money to 
carry it into effect should be raised by a 
tax on beer. His bill provides that beer 
with an alcoholic content of 3.2 per cent be 
legalized and taxed. The arguments in fa- 
vor of putting such an amendment into the 
home loan bill are that there has been an 
increasing expression of opinion in favor of 
the legalizing of beer, that such action was 
recommended specifically in the Demo- 
cratic platform, that it would be very hard 


to introduce a new bill into the Senate at 
this late date with any expectation that ac- 
tion on it would be taken before adjourn- 
ment, and that a provision of this kind can 
appropriately be added to the home loan 
bill since it provides a means for raising 
revenue to put the bill into effect. 

The arguments against the beer amend- 
ment are that it introduces into the discus- 
sion of the home loan measure subject 
matter which is entirely foreign to it, that 
it delays the passage of the bill, and that 
if the bill is passed it jeopardizes the meas- 
ure altogether, since it is possible that the 
president would veto it on account of the 
amendment, and that a proposal of this 
kind, calling for a drastic change of policy 
on a very important public question, should 
be considered as a separate measure wholly 
on its own merits. 

In addition to these arguments there is 
the question of political expediency. What 
would be the effect of the passage of this 
measure on the Republican and Democratic 
party prospects and upon the prospects of 
individual members of Congress? These 
questions, as well as those regarding the 
merits of the proposal unquestionably in- 
fluence the action of legislators. 


Co 


yh yearly accounts of the national 
government run not during the calen- 
dar year but from the first of each July 
to the 30th of the following June. The 
fiscal year 1931-1932 therefore closed on 
June 30 of this year. Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden L. Mills, reports that the 
deficit for this fiscal year was $2,885,000,- 
000. The deficit for the fiscal year 1930- 
1931 was $903,000,000, so that the cumu- 
lative treasury deficit has reached the sum 
of $3,788,000,000. During the fiscal year 
which has just closed the receipts of the 
government were $2,121,000,000, which is 
$1,196,000,000 less than those of 1931, 
while expenditures amounted to $5,006,- 
000,000, which is $786,000,000 more than 
the previous year. The increased expenses 
were due largely to expanded public works 
and payments for the capital stock of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the federal land banks. 


a) 


SECOND march upon the Capitol 

was made by members of the “bonus 
army” now stationed in Washington on 
July 5. In a parade composed of several 
thousand members of the B. E. F. the ex- 
soldiers tried to impress upon Congress 
their need for immediate payment of the 
bonus. This demonstration, however, failed 
to have the desired effect upon senators 
and representatives for they continued 
their regular work. 

This second parade of the bonus march- 
ers was less spectacular than their march 
of some weeks ago. A large number of 
them have left Washington. It was esti- 
mated by the police last week that the 
total was smaller than at any time since 
the large influx. 
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Now that Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
nominated for the presidency attention 
should be called to the pronunciation of his 
name. It is very generally mispronounced. 
Though the name has been prominently be- 
fore the public for a generation, the cor- 
rect pronunciation has escaped millions of 
people and many of them pronounce the 
first syllable with the double o as it is in 
roost. Others give the word three syl- 
lables, As a matter of fact, there are but 
two syllables, and the first of them is pro- 
nounced as is the name of the well-known 
flower—rose-velt. The explanation of this 
somewhat unusual pronunciation of the 
double vowel lies in its Dutch origin. 





The Financial World presents some fig- 
ures to show the fallacy of the common 
notion that business is likely to be worse 
than usual during a presidential campaign. 
The figures cover the months from May 
until December of each of the presiden- 
tial years since 1900. The index of busi- 
ness conditions shows that there was an 
improvement in general business activity 
during the course of the political campaign 
in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1924, and 1928. 
In 1916 there was no change. In 1920 
business conditions became worse during 
the course of the campaign, but this was 
due to the fact that a trade depression was 
just beginning as the campaign opened. It 
appears, therefore, that though we do not 
know what conditions will be during the 
coming months, we need not assume that 
recovery will be retarded because we are 
entering into a presidential campaign. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is publishing a series of short biog- 
raphies of “Health Heroes” in pamphlet 
form. The latest to appear is a life of 
Robert Koch, the German physician who 
fifty years ago discovered the bacillus which 
causes tuberculosis. The publishers dis- 
tribute these pamphlets free of charge to 
junior and senior high schools. Five cop- 
ies will be sent free to each teacher upon 
application. In a day when such wide ac- 
claim goes to persons of little merit, it is a 
fine thing to have presented to the schools 
the examples of men and women who have 
contributed mightily to human welfare. We 
believe that a wide distribution of these 
pamphlets will be an influence in the de- 
velopment of character and in the encour- 
agement of good citizenship. 





Inasmuch as the dispute over the status 
of Ireland has reached an acute stage, with 
the British Parliament imposing tariff du- 
ties upon Irish products, the publication of 
Volume VIII, No. 9, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, by the Foreign Policy Association— 
a report on “Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State’—is timely. This short, con- 
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cise, well documented presentation of the 
subject is prepared by Wilbur Laurent 
Williams, with the aid of the Research 
Staff of the Foreign Policy Association. It 
furnishes a historical background of the 
present dispute, describes the oath of al- 
legiance and the land annuities issues, and 
then inquires concerning the possibilities of 
settlement by arbitration or negotiation. 

The Foreign Policy Reports are pub- 
lished fortnightly by the Association. Each 
of them deals with an important current 
international problem. They may be had 
for twenty-five cents a copy, or five dol- 
lars a year. 





The editors of World’s Work believe that 
the United States must look to Central and 
South America rather than to Europe for 
the expansion of foreign trade. “Looking 
to Europe is looking to the past,” they say. 
“Looking southward is looking to the fu- 
ture.” With this thought in mind they de- 
vote the July issue to a series of articles 
on the Latin American countries. 


THE PACIFIC 


“America in the Pacific—A Century of 
Expansion,” by Foster Rhea Dulles (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50), 
is a historical study describing the steps by 
which the United States has acquired ter- 
ritory and influence in the Pacific—which 
William H. Seward declared would be “the 
chief theater of events in the world’s great 
hereafter.’ The purchase of Alaska, the 
acquisition of Samoa, the annexation of 
Hawaii, and the conquest of the Philip- 
pines all find a place in this volume, which 
presents an adequate background for an 
understanding of American interests in the 
Pacific. 

The story of American expansion to the 
westward is told here in a spirit of unemo- 
tional detachment. There is none of the 
biting sarcasm nor sweeping exposition of 
hypocrisy or greed such as characterize 
“The Martial Spirit,’ in which Walter 
Millis describes the making of war upon 
Spain and the conquests incident to the 
Spanish-American conflict. The pertinent 
facts are, however, here. Of particular in- 
terest is the last chapter, “Imperialism Tri- 
umphant,” which describes the final act in 
the drama of acquisition. The author lays 
emphasis on the part played by William 
Jennings Bryan in this act. The treaty 
providing for the cession of the Philippines 
to the United States was before the Sen- 
ate for ratification. It was vigorously op- 
posed by those who stood out against the 
establishment of a colonial policy by this 
country. The fight was exceedingly close. 
It appeared that the treaty might be 
beaten. Then came Mr. Bryan with the 
request that the Democrats vote for the 
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HONG KONG HARBOR—A PIVOTAL POINT IN THE PACIFIC 





















Where the goods of the world mingle with American products. 
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Americans are coming to 


realize the fact of interdependence of nations, says Professor Bonn. 








treaty in order to stop the war. He said 
the issue of imperialism could be settled at 
the polls in the next presidential election. 
The author of “America in the Pacific” be- 
lieves that Bryan was actuated in part by 
political motives, thinking he might win 
the presidency on an anti-imperialism is- 
sue. If the treaty were ratified and the is- 
lands acquired, he could then attack the 
Republican program with greater chance 
of success. The responsibility for the im- 
perialistic venture belongs, then, he thinks, 
jointly to President McKinley and _ his 
Democratic opponent, W. J. Bryan. 
A GREAT COMMENTARY 


Professor M. J. Bonn, a German econo- 
mist who has spent quite a little time in the 
United States, has written an important 
book on American life and institutions. He 
calls it “The Crisis of Capitalism in Amer- 
ica” (New York: John Day Company. 
$2.50). This is not just another bock on 
the depression. It does, indeed, describe 
the effects of the economic crisis, but it 
does more than that. It gives a picture of 
ways of living and working in America, 
and it analyzes the political, economic and 
social ideas which have grown up in the 
American atmosphere. 

Professor Bonn shows how our economic 
system was working in the boom years 
which preceded the depression. With great 
insight he uncovers the agricultural situa- 
tion, showing how prosperity was vanish- 
ing from the farms even before 1929, and 
drawing a picture of the social conse- 
quences of the agrarian revolution that was 
under way. He tells how and why the old 
social order was breaking up in country 
and city and how a division 
along class lines was tending to 
come into existence. 

There follows a penetrating 
analysis of the economic col- 
lapse and a thoughtful inquiry 
as to what it may mean ulti- 
mately to American institutions. 
Americans, he says, have been 
satisfied so long as the eco- 
nomic machinery was working 
well. But they are subject to 
swift changes in opinion, They 
are capable of violent action. 
There is a disrespect for prop- 
erty rights and rights of opin- 
ion, such, according to this 
German author, as was exhib- 
ited in the swift unfolding of 
the anti-slavery and _prohibi- 
tion movements. 

What will happen now if 
these American people, used to 
a high standard of living, find 
that the capitalist system upon 
which they have depended can 
no longer assure them comfort 
or security? “Is the capitalist 
system really any longer justi- 
fied,” he inquires, “if in the 





richest country in the world it is incapable 
of shaping an order which shall guarantee 
to a comparatively sparse population, ad- 
mittedly industrious and capable, a subsist- 
ence consonant with the human needs de- 
veloped by modern technique, without mil- 
lions being from time to time reduced to 
beggary and to dependence on soup kitch- 
ens and casual wards?” 

Whatever one may think of the doubt 
here expressed in the fundamental strength 
and the persistence of our economic sys- 
tem, he must be impressed by the master- 
ful analyses of conditions, of institutions, 
of habits and beliefs which prevail in the 
United States. This German economist 
has given us a great commentary upon con- 
temporary America. “The Crisis of Capi- 
talism in America” is one of the most 
thoughtful books about America which has 
appeared in recent years. 

The book closes with an inquiry as to 
whether the American people will realize 
the fact of world economic interdependence 
and will act accordingly. There is an ex- 
pression of cautious hopefulness in the 
concluding paragraph: 


It may be doubted whether the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the economic welfare of the 
world, which the crisis will ultimately instill 
into the American people, will be kindled rap- 
idly enough to expedite its conclusion. Yet, 
hopeful signs are not wanting. American or- 
ganized labor, narrowly nationalistic when im- 
migration questions are at issue, has sensed 
the importance of the problem of international 
indebtedness. The farmer is realizing that 
the Farm Board can control home prices only 
if it can dispose of surplus stocks abroad. 
Politicians are beginning to put their ears to 
the ground to listen to the first rumblings of 
a mighty convulsion. They know that the 
America political temperament is very much 
like the American climate, subject to sudden 
violent change. 


ROUMANIA 


Central Europe plays such a large part 
in international affairs that the student of 
world politics finds himself obliged to study 
quite carefully political, social and eco- 
omic conditions in the states of the Cen- 
tral European and Balkan region. A very 
good book on one of these states, Rou- 
mania, has just appeared. It is called 
“Contemporary Roumania” (Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University 
Press. $4.00), and it is written by Joseph 
S. Roucek. This is not a book to which one 
would turn for easy and diverting reading. 
It is not by any means a travel book, or a 
work of general information. It is a sys- 
tematic, well-documented study of the eco- 
nomic and political problems of present- 
day Roumania, with a comprehensive his- 
torical background. The student who 
wishes information about recent political 
developments in Roumania, about the for- 
eign relations of that country, the problems 
of minorities, the economic, financial and 
commercial problems, will find this book a 
valuable source of material. 
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E have referred in THE AMERICAN 
OxseRVER to the fact of a sectional 
cleavage in the Democratic Party, the 
West and the South being aligned against 


the East. The South and 
Sectionalism West won the day in the 
Mewes und rapes or ipa It 
in 1860 is possible that this align- 


ment may show itself in 
the November election, as 
it did so conspicuously in 1916 when 
Woodrow Wilson was elected by these 
sections without the aid of the industrial 
Northeast. It is, of course, not certain 
that this will happen. It may be that the 
Republican Party, with its more moderate 
policy with respect to prohibition, may 
win a large part of the West, and it is 
equally possible that the wetter Democratic 
Party may have equal support in the 
Northeast. 

In any case, the sectional division, such 
as it is, at the present time does not 
compare at all in intensity to that which 
marked the politics of the period preced- 
ing the war between the states. There 
are at present no issues upon which the 
geographical divisions of the country divide 
sharply and emotionally. In the eighteen- 
fifties there were. 

The intensity of the struggle over slav- 
ery cannot be understood unless we bear 
in mind its economic implications. States 
which permitted slavery were likely to be 
predominantly agricultural. The planta- 
tion system was likely to prevail, because 
slave labor was suitable to such activities 
as those involved in large-scale farming— 
activities which made possible the over- 
seeing of a considerable number of slaves, 
all of them engaged in like operations of a 
relatively unskilled nature. Slave labor in 
factories was almost out of the question. 
Yet if slavery prevailed in a locality it was 
almost impossible to have free labor at the 
same time. Factory labor conditions in 
a slave state were likely to be such as to 
be unattractive to the free laborers. 


It was coming about, therefore, that the 
South was agricultural, while the North 
was becoming industrial. This created a 
conflict of interest between 
the sections. The North, 
for example, engaged as it 
was largely in manufactur- 
ing, profited, or thought it 
profited, by a protective 
tariff policy. The South, on the other 
hand, being agricultural, stood to 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


perpetual strife the house must cease to 
be divided by becoming all slave or all 
free. 

But so long as the division in economic 
interest respecting national legislation con- 
tinued, it was natural that the South 
should wish to extend the slave system to 
new territory in order that, as the nation 
grew to the westward, the new lands should 
be slave lands, and consequently that the 
civilization should be an agricultural civi- 
lization, that it should be linked in inter- 
est to the South and that consequently its 
representatives in Congress would oppose 
the tariff and would favor national legisla- 
tion suited to the agricultural sections. 

It was equally natural that the industrial 
interests in the North, the factory owners 
and the laborers, dependent for their sub- 
sistence upon the welfare of factories, 
should wish the new territories to be free 
from slavery in order that they might de- 
velop an industrial civilization like that of 
the North, and that consequently their 
representatives in Congress would favor 
tariffs and other legislation tending to pro- 
tect the northern interests. 


By 1860 the southern political leaders 
were becoming desperate. It seemed likely 
that the increase in population of the 

North would give that sec- 


Changed tion a permanent majority 
Seuttees in Congress, and that the 

age South might be in a perma- 
Position 


nent minority. It seemed 
likely that the South might, 
if it stayed in the Union, have to submit 
to national legislation harmful to its inter- 
ests—that it might become, in effect, like 
a conquered, or at least an exploited, prov- 
ince. These leaders then became defiant. 
They took a more advanced position than 
they had done before about the extension 
of slavery. Whereas they had been satis- 
fied four years earlier with the Douglas 
popular sovereignty doctrine that a terri- 
tory might decide for itself whether it 
should be slave or free, these southern 
leaders now took the position that Con- 
gress could not constitutionally abolish 
slavery in any territory, and further that 
no territory could abolish slavery. They 
held that slaves were a form of property 
and that for any territory of the Union to 
free the slaves would be equivalent to its 


interference with property rights held by 
citizens of the United States. They con- 
tended that a state might free the slaves 
within its borders, but that no territory 
could do so. 


This advanced doctrine was not accepted 
by the northern Democrats, under the 
leadership of Stephen A. Douglas, and so 
the Democratic national convention met 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in April, 
1860, in an atmosphere of bitterness and 
apprehension. When it set out to make 
a platform there was a majority and a 
minority plank respecting slavery, just as 
in the recent Democratic convention in 
Chicago there was a majority and a minor- 
ity plank on prohibition. The majority 
plank took the extreme southern position. 
The minority plank accepted the popular 
sovereignty doctrines of Douglas. This 
minority plank was adopted by the con- 
vention, whereupon the delegates from a 
number of southern states withdrew and 
called a convention of their own, to meet 
later at Richmond. The delegates who 
were left proceeded to the nominating of 
a candidate, but found themselves in dead- 
lock. Stephen A. Douglas, the “Little 
Giant” of Illinois, small of stature, elo- 
quent, bitter in the denunciation of his 
opponents, a fighting man and a scheming 
politician, was far in the lead but failed of 
the two-thirds. The convention, after sev- 
eral days of strife, adjourned to meet at a 
later date in Baltimore. In this later ses- 
sion it nominated Stephen A. Douglas for 
the presidency. The southern Democrats 
met first at Richmond, then they, too, went 
to Baltimore and named John C. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky. 


That great bond of union, the Demo- 
cratic Party, was thus disrupted. There 
was no longer a party composed of both 
southern and northern elements, a party 
whose unity tended to insure national 
unity. The attempt was made to establish 
such a party. The remnants of the old 
Whig and American parties met in Balti- 
more, formed a Constitutional Union 
Party, and nominated John Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, on a platform which recognized 
“no political principles other than the Con- 
stitution of the country, the union of the 
states, and the enforcement of the laws.” 
But there was from the first no chance 
of its success. 


The most prominent Republican candi- 
date for the presidential] nomination was 
Senator William H. Seward, of New York. 

His was a striking person- 


Republican ality and he was a brilliant 
Convention leader. He appeared to be 
of 1860 the outstanding man in the 


party. A large delegation 

went from New York to 
Chicago, where the Republican convention 
was held, and carried on enthusiastic and 
noisy demonstrations in favor of their 
hero. There were less conspicuous candi- 
dates. Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was 
put forward by his own state. He was not 
widely known outside, though he had come 
into fair prominence through publicity in- 
cident to the now famous Lincoln-Douglas 
debates of 1858. He had been defeated by 
Stephen A. Douglas for the Senate that 
year but had gained in popularity during 
the following months. Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio, was another candidate, as was 
Simon Cameron, political boss of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Edward Bates, of Missouri. 

It was the intention of the Seward fol- 
lowers to take the convention by storm 
with their demonstrators, though they were 
at a disadvantage in that the convention 
was held in Lincoln’s own state. On the 
day that nominations were to be made, 
the New York crowd marched through the 
streets of Chicago with their bands and 
placards, with a former prize fighter lead- 
ing the lusty cheering. When they got 
back to the “Wigwam,” where the conven- 
tion was held, they found that the Lincoln 
men had taken advantage of the New 
Yorkers’ marching through the streets to 
crowd into the Wigwam so that when the 
New Yorkers came back they could not 
get in. This gave the Lincoln followers 
an advantage in the convention demon- 
strations., 

The first ballot gave Seward 173%, 
Lincoln 102, Cameron 50%, Chase 49, 
Bates 48, scattering 42. On the second 
ballot Seward had 184%, Lincoln 181. 
On the third ballot Seward kept his 
strength of 180, while Lincoln secured 231, 
and other votes were changed before the 
results of the ballot were announced until 
he had 354, or more than enough to secure 
the nomination. 


As the campaign went forward it became 
apparent to careful observers of the situa- 
tion that the southern states would secede 
from the Union if a sectional northern 

party came into control. This 





lose by a national system of pro- 
tective tariffs. Being on a slave 
basis the South could not expect 
to build up industries in compe- 
tition with Europe, so it could 
not benefit from the tariff, and 
the tariff would raise the prices 
of the goods Southerners were 
obliged to buy. If the South 
could send enough representatives 
to Congress to control that body, 
it could prevent protective tariffs 
and other legislation not suited 
to an agricultural population. If, 
on the other hand, the states 
which had free labor, and conse- 
quently factories, sent to Con- 
gress a majority of its members, 
they could fasten upon the whole 
nation industrial legislation, help- 
ful perhaps to themselves, but 
hurtful to the South. Lincoln, 
then, truly analyzed the situation 
when he spoke of the nation as 








sobered conservatives, who wanted 


neither disunion nor war. Many 

business leaders 

Nature turned away from 

at the Lincoln, and the 

‘ church _ influence, 
Campaign 


which had _ been 
strong on the side 
of freedom against slavery, wav- 
ered as the time for decision ap- 
proached. Only three preachers 
in Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln’s 
home town, voted for him. But 
despite this holding back of con- 
servatives, an upsurging of the 
masses supported the Republican 
ticket and Lincoln was elected. 
He received the electoral votes of 
all the northern states except a 
part of those from New Jersey. 
Douglas received the rest of New 
Jersey’s electoral votes and those 
from Missouri. Bell carried Vir- 








constituted in the eighteen-fifties 
as a “house divided against it- 
self.” He was right when he as- 
sumed that in order to prevent 





“PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY PROSPECT OF 


Campaign cartoon of 1860 representing precarious position of Democratic Party with its 
split between Douglas and Breckinridge. 


—Courtesy McKinley Publ. Co. 
A SMASH UP” 


ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and Breckinridge had the votes 
of the southern states. A sec- 
tional party had won control of 
the government. 
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MONEY RESTRICTIONS 
CURB FOREIGN TRADE 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
which their citizens may buy to pay their 
debts to foreigners. Germany, for ex- 
ample, has placed certain restrictions upon 
the amount of dollars or francs which her 
citizens may purchase. Most of the coun- 
tries of central Europe have done the same, 
and the South American republics have 
followed a similar course during the past 
year. 

The government of each country has un- 
dertaken to exercise this control by a dif- 
ferent method and to a lesser or greater 
extent depending largely upon domestic 
conditions, In general, the government op- 
erates through the central bank of the 
country—the financial institution which 
compares to the Federal Reserve Banks of 
the United States. In Germany it is the 
Reichsbank and in Austria the Austrian 
National Bank which perform this service. 
Now, let us examine the technique of these 
restrictions and their effect upon other na- 
tions. This can best be done by consider- 
ing a concrete case which will demonstrate 
how payment is made for the goods which 
enter world trade. 

It should be remembered that a German 
company, for example, does not pay for 
goods purchased from the United States in 
German marks but rather in American dol- 
lars. Let us suppose, therefore, that Franz 
Schmidt and Company, a corporation en- 
gaged in the business of selling typewriters 
to German dealers, purchases five million 
dollars’ worth of American typewriters 
from the Standard Typewriter Company of 
New York City. The Schmidt Company is 
in a sound financial condition and has 
plenty of German marks in its vaults. But 
it cannot use this money to pay its bill to 
the Standard Company. It must obtain 
five million dollars’ worth of dollars. So, 
the manager of the company goes to the 
Reichsbank and buys the needed sum of 
American dollars. He pays approximately 
twenty million marks, because the mark is 
worth about one-quarter of a dollar. The 
Reichsbank takes the marks and gives the 
manager the foreign currency, or as is gen- 
erally the case, a bill of exchange for five 
million dollars, which he then sends to the 
Standard Company. The transaction is 
thus closed. 

MARKS AND DOLLARS 





Were there no foreign exchange restric- 
tions, the Schmidt Company, or any other 
German company, or any German citizen, 
could take his marks to the bank and pur- 
chase dollars with them. However, when 
the government has restricted the sale of 
foreign currency, the bank will not always 
make the sale. It will ask the man why he 
wants to purchase the American dollars. It 
may even tell him that it cannot sell him 
the foreign currency. In such a case, it 
is impossible for the individual to pay his 
obligation owed in the United States. 

The reason for which the Reichsbank re- 
fuses to sell American dollars will become 
apparent as we see the conditions under 
which it makes sales of dollars and the 
sources from which it obtains the dollars to 
sell in the first place. It must always keep 
two things in mind when it sells dollars. It 
must remember that it has two important 
functions to perform. First and foremost, 
it is the custodian of the monetary unit of 
the country, the mark. It must at all times 
protect the stability of the mark. In other 
words, it must see to it that there is a suf- 
ficient amount of gold in the treasury to 
back up the currency of the nation and to 
prevent its depreciating in value. It can- 
not, therefore, sell gold to the Schmidt 
Company to pay for the typewriters unless 
there is a surplus of that metal over and 
above the currency requirements. 

The second function of the Reichsbank 
is to regulate the sale of foreign currency 
to its customers. If it does not do this, 
the dollar will become more expensive. It 
will take more marks to purchase one dol- 
lar. The mark will thus depreciate in 
value. Such a development may provoke 
all sorts of disturbances and financial dis- 
orders in the country. 


SUPPLY OF DOLLARS 


It may happen that thousands of other 
companies, such as the Franz Schmidt 
Company, need American dollars to pay 
their debts in the United States. The 
Reichsbank sees that dollars are becoming 
scarce, so great is the demand. It can sup- 
ply them only at a higher purchasing price. 
It sees that the mark is depreciating in 
value. So, under the authorization of the 
government, it tells its citizens that they 
cannot buy dollars. 

But where does the Reichsbank get its 
dollars to sell? How can it tell whether 
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the two countries. In reality, the proceeds 
of Germans exports to the United States 
are used to pay for imports of American 
goods. Millions and millions of dollars’ 
worth of business can be transacted be- 
tween the two countries in this manner. 
When all the German imports from Amer- 
ica are paid for, the Reichsbank may still 
have dollars to sell because it has received 
larger sums from American companies 
than it has paid out to them. These addi- 
tional dollars may be sold to Germans for 
other purposes, such as for the payment 
of debts and the like. 
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© Ewing Galloway 
OF BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


Nearly every South American country has, during the past year, imposed heavy restrictions 
upon the sale of foreign currency. 








restrictions should be imposed? We have 
already stated that it cannot sell gold be- 
cause it does not have a sufficient quantity. 
That policy would prove ruinous within a 
short time as all the gold of the country 
would be drained. The Reichsbank, how- 
ever, does have a supply of dollars which it 
may sell to the Schmidt Company or oth- 
ers in need of foreign money to pay their 


debts. It obtains these dollars from vari- 
ous sources. Let us take some concrete 
cases. 


An American manufacturer in New York 
has recently purchased ten million dollars’ 
worth of German chemicals. It, like the 
Schmidt Company, cannot pay this bill in 
the currency of its own country, but must 
convert the ten million dollars into Ger- 
man marks. It therefore buys the required 
number of marks from the Reichsbank— 
through an American bank, of course— 
and pays its obligation. But through this 
transaction, this exchange of dollars for 
marks, the Reichsbank has come into pos- 
session of ten million dollars’ worth of 
American currency. It either has the cur- 
rency or has a credit of that amount with 
the New York bank. It can therefore sell 
this number of dollars to Germans such as 
the Schmidt Company so that they may 
pay their bills in dollars. 

In this way, no gold need pass between 


The proceeds of German exports to 
Americans do not, however, constitute the 
only source of dollars which the Reichs- 
bank has. The German shipping compa- 
nies have received dollars for transporting 
American goods or American passengers. 
The company takes these dollars to the 
Reichsbank and sells them for marks so 
that it may purchase fuel and pay the sal- 
aries of its employees in the currency of 
that country. Or, many German citizens, 
having received American dollars from 
their relatives in this country, take them 
to the Reichsbank and exchanage them for 
marks. Then, American tourists visiting 
Germany go to the bank and buy marks so 
that they may pay their hotel bills and pur- 
chase goods. If there are Germans who 
have invested money in America, they re- 
ceive interest in dollars and take the Amer- 
ican money to the Reichsbank to exchange 
it for marks. Finally, the Reichsbank may 
receive dollars from German companies 
which have borrowed money in the United 
States to carry on their business but which 
must convert it into marks before they can 
use it. 

From all these sources, the German 
Reichsbank receives dollars which it can 
sell to institutions such as the Schmidt 
Company. But it may happen, even with 
such large supplies, that the bank does not 


have a sufficient supply of dollars to meet 
the demands of Germans. The people may 
feel that the mark is not so safe as the 
dollar and may wish to convert their own 
money into American currency. Or, they 
may wish to purchase American bonds or 
stocks, believing their money to be safer in 
those securities than in German securities. 
So, they rush to the Reichsbank and de- 
mand American dollars—more dollars than 
the bank has received from the various 
sources which we have mentioned. 


CRISIS 


This is exactly what has happened in 
Germany during the past year. With the 
crisis of last summer, thousands of Ger- 
mans and thousands of foreigners having 
investments in Germany, sought to get 
their money out of Germany and put it 
where it would be safer. This increased 
the demand for dollars to such an extent 
that the Reichsbank was unable to fulfil 
the demands without causing the mark to 
depreciate in value. The only method by 
which the dollars might have been obtained 
was by borrowing from this country, and 
the people of this country were unwilling 
to lend because of the unsettled condi- 
tions. So, the German government was 
obliged to set up a system of restrictions 
on the sale of foreign currency in order 
to prevent the financial collapse of the 
country. 

In this discussion, we have used Ger- 
many as an example and have considered 
financial relations only with the United 
States. What has been said of that coun- 
try is likewise true of other European 
countries such as Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania and 
their financial relations with countries 
other than the United States. It was dur- 
ing a limited period true of Great Britain. 
It is also true of the South American coun- 
tries. 

In many cases, the restrictions are so 
severe that it is practically impossible for 
importers in those countries to purchase 
goods in this country or elsewhere because 
they cannot purchase from the bank the 
foreign currency necessary to make pay- 
ment. In other instances, foreign currency 
is sold to pay for only the strictest necessi- 
ties, such as raw materials. Thus, the im- 
porter has to prove to the central bank 
that the money will be used for products 
necessary to carry on the economic life of 
the country and not for luxuries. 


EFFECTS UPON TRADE 


It is not difficult to see the effects of 
such policies upon foreign trade. As an 
example of its dire consequences, we need 
only look at existing conditions in Austria. 
At the Lausanne conference, the Austrian 
delegates have reported that the Austrian 
National Bank does not have a sufficient 
quantity of foreign exchange, or foreign 
currency, to pay for imports. That means 
simply one thing. Exporters in this coun- 
try wishing to sell goods to customers in 
Vienna are unable to do so because their 
clients are unable to make payment. They 
cannot obtain the dollars necessary to pay 
for the goods. And few exporters would 
be willing to accept Austrian schillings, or 
German marks, or Chilean pesos in pay- 
ment for goods sold because of the losses 
they would have to suffer in changing them 
into dollars. Nor would the countries 
themselves permit their citizens to send 
out the currency, fearing the consequences 
of a depreciated currency. 

This is admittedly one of the most seri- 
ous problems of the present phase of the 
depression. Foreign exchange restrictions, 
together with the other important barriers 
to trade, are literally reducing world trade 
to the vanishing point. An amelioration in 
the present situation may be expected only 
when the nations which have imposed the 
restrictions are able to remove them. And 
this they will be able to do only when 
their supplies of foreign currency have be- 
come greater then they are today. These 
new supplies could come from two sources. 
First, a lowering of tariff walls in other 
countries would permit the exportation of 
goods, the proceeds of which could be used, 
and second, additional borrowings of for- 
eign currency to meet the needs. 
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of Republican 


and Democratic Platforms 





| Comparison 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


REPUBLICANS. “Drastic reductions in 
government expenses—national, state and 
local. Prompt resistance to every appro- 
priation not absolutely necessary to the 
performance of the essential functions of 
government.” 


Democrats. “An immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures 
by abolishing useless commissions and of- 
fices, consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus, and eliminating extravagance, to 
accomplish a saving of not less than twen- 
ty-five per cent in the cost of the federal 
government; and we call upon the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the states to make a zeal- 
ous effort to achieve a proportionate re- 
sult.” 


CURRENCY 
REPUBLICANS. “Maintenance of the 
gold standard and opposition to all move- 
ments for inflation of the currency.” The 
participation of this country in an inter- 
national parley called to discuss monetary 
problems. 


Democrats. “A sound currency to be 
preserved at all hazards; and an interna- 
tional monetary conference called on the 
invitation of our government to consider 
the rehabilitation of silver and related 
questions.” 


TARIFF 


Repusiicans. “The Republican Party 
has always been the staunch supporter of 
the American system of protective tariff, 
and it intends to continue in this position. 
Because many foreign countries have re- 
cently abandoned the gold standard, as a 
result of which the costs of many commod- 
ities produced in such countries have, at 
least for the time being, fallen materially 
in terms of American currency, adequate 
tariff protection is today particularly es- 
sential to the welfare of the American 
people.” Therefore, if it is deemed advis- 
able by the Tariff Commission, the Repub- 
lican Party pledges itself to even higher 
rates on certain commodities than what 
now exist under the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law. 


Democrats. “A competitive tariff for 
revenue, with a fact-finding tariff commis- 
sion free from executive interference; re- 
ciprocal tariff agreements with other na- 
tions and international economic conference 
designed to restore international trade 
and facilitate exchange. We condemn the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the prohibitive 
rates of which have resulted in retaliatory 
action by more than forty countries, cre- 
ated international economic hostilities, de- 
stroyed international trade, driven our 
factories into foreign countries, robbed the 
American farmer of his foreign markets 
and increased his cost of production.” 


PROHIBITION 


REPUBLICANS. Maintain that prohibition 
is not a partisan political question; con- 
tend that no member of the party should 
be forced to choose between party affili- 
ation and his honest conviction on prohibi- 
tion; at the same time, the Republican 
Party promises to submit an amendment 
which shall allow states to deal with pro- 
hibition, subject to the power of the fed- 
eral government to protect citizens from 
the return of the saloon; they urge such 
an amendment to be submitted to state 
conventions by Congress. 


Democrats. Urge repeal of eighteenth 
amendment. Immediate action by Con- 
gress to submit repeal to state conventions 
called to act on that question alone. The 
states to enact such laws as will promote 
temperance and prevent return of the 
saloon. The federal government to relin- 


quish its control over the liquor problem. 
However, the federal government should 
led its assistance to help prevent importa- 


tion of liquor into states which vote to re- 
main dry. Immediate action by Congress 
to modify the Volstead act to permit beer 
and other beverages of light alcoholic con- 
tent as a means of providing “a proper 
and needed revenue.” Therefore, while 
the Democrats are opposed to the eight- 
eenth amendment and will make an effort 
to repeal it, and while they believe that 
the states should have control over the liq- 
uor problem, the Republicans do not 
commit themselves as to the desirability 
of the eighteenth amendment; but they 
do believe that the people in the various 
states have the right to decide whether or 
not they may legally purchase alcoholic 
beverages; but that the states voting to be 
wet should dispense their liquors under 
the supervision of the federal government. 


VETERANS 


REPUBLICANS. Urge hospital care and 
compensation to all incapacitated by injur- 
ies attributable to service in defense of 
their country; provision for dependents of 
veterans and the elimination of inequali- 
ties and the effecting of all possible econo- 
mies in the administration of veteran re- 
lief. Do not mention soldiers’ bonus. 


Democrats. “Urge full justice for all 
who suffered disability or disease caused 
by or resulting from actual service in war 
and for their dependents.” Voted down 
resolution at Chicago convention in favor 
of soldiers’ bonus. 


AGRICULTURE 


REPUBLICANS. Urge assistance to codper- 
ative marketing associations, revision of 
tariff to maintain protection of farm prod- 
ucts; praises work of Farm Board. “The 
burden of.taxation borne by the owners of 
farm land constitutes one of the major 
problems of agriculture. The tax burden 
upon real estate is wholly out of propor- 
tion to that upon other forms of property 
and income. There is no farm relief more 
needed today than tax relief. The time 
has come for a reconsideration of our tax 
systems, federal, state and local with a 
view to developing a better codrdination, 
reducing duplication and relieving unjust 
burdens. The Republican Party pledges 
itself to this end.” 


Democrats. “For the restoration of 
agriculture, the nation’s basic industry, 
better financing of farm mortgages through 
recognized farm-bank agencies at low rates 
of interest. Extension and development of 
the farm codperative movement, and ef- 
fective control of crop surpluses so that 
our farmers may have the full benefit of 
the domestic market; enactment of every 
constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for basic commodities 
prices in excess of cost. We condemn the 
extravagance of the Farm Board, its dis- 
astrous action which made the government 
a speculator in farm products, and the un- 
sound policy of restricting agricultural 
production to the demands of domestic 
markets.” 


RELIEF 


REPUBLICANS. Urge approval of the ad- 
ministration policy which regards relief 
problem as one of state and local responsi- 
bility; advocate that Congress create an 
emergency fund to be loaned temporarily 
to states and oppose “the federal govern- 
ment entering directly into the field of 
private charity and direct relief to the in- 
dividual.” The Republicans are in favor 
of a shorter working week and shorter 
work day. 


Democrats. “Extension of federal credit 
to the states to provide unemployment re- 
lief wherever the diminishing resources of 
the states make it impossible for them to 
provide for the needy; expansion of the 
federal program of necessary and useful 
construction affected with a public inter- 





est; such as flood control and waterways, 
including the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
deep waterways; the spread of employ- 
ment by a substantial reduction in the 
hours of labor, the encouragement of the 
shorter week by applying that principle in 
government service; advance planning of 
public works. Unemployment and old-age 
insurance, under state laws.” 


FOREIGN 


REPUBLICANS. They do not commit 
themselves on the war debt issue, but the 
present administration has implied on ‘sev- 
eral occasions, that if the debtor countries 
would effect a reduction in their arma- 
ments, some sort of compromise might be 
made in respect to war debts. They urge 
acceptance by America of membership in 
the World Court; enactment by Congress 
of a measure authorizing our participation 
in international conference in case of any 
threat of nonfulfilment of Article II of 
the treaty of Paris. Reduction of arma- 
ments by agreement with other nations. 


AFFAIRS 


Democrats. “A firm foreign policy in- 
cluding: peace with all the world and the 
settlement of international disputes by ar- 
bitration; no interference in the interna- 
tional affairs of other nations; the sanctity 
of treaties, and the maintenance of good 
faith and of good will in financial obliga- 
tions; adherence to the World Court with 
the pending reservation; the Pact of Paris 
abolishing war as an instrument of national 
policy, to be made effective by provisions 
for consultation and conference in case of 
threatened violation of treaties.” The 
Democrats propose an “international agree- 
ment for reduction of armaments.” They 
are opposed to the cancellation of the war 
debts owed to the United States by foreign 
nations. 


POSSESSIONS 


REPUBLICANS. Continuance and further- 
ance of principle of self-government in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and Alaska. 

Democrats. “Independence for the 
Philippines; ultimate statehood for Porto 
Rico; the employment of American citi- 
zens in the operation of the Panama Ca- 
nal.” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


REPUBLICANS. “As proof of the prog- 
ress made by the Republican Party in gov- 
ernment control of public utilities, we cite 
the reorganization under this administra- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission, 
with authority to administer the Federal 
Water Power Act. We urge legislation to 
authorize this commission to regulate the 
charges for electric current when transmit- 
ted across state lines.” 

Democrats. “Protection of the invest- 
ing public by requiring to be filed with the 
government and carried in advertisements 
of all offerings of foreign and domestic 
stocks and bonds true information as to 
bonuses, commissions, principal invested 
and interests of sellers. Regulation to the 
full extent of the federal power of: Hold- 
ing companies which sell securities in inter- 
state commerce—rates of utility com- 
panies operating across state lines—and ex- 
changes trading in securities and commod- 
ities.” 

BANKS 


REPUBLICANS. Urge revision of bank- 
ing laws to protect depositors; closer su- 
pervision of affiliates of banks; broader 
powers for authorities supervising banks. 
The creation of a system of home loan 
discount banks to help the home owners 
and stimulate home ownership. 


Democrats. Quicker methods of real- 
izing on assets for the relief of depositors 
of suspended banks—closer supervision of 
national banks—separation of investment 
banking business from commercial bank- 
ing—restriction of use of bank funds in 
speculation, 


MONOPOLY 
REPUBLICANS. Not mentioned. 
Democrats. Strict enforcement of anti- 


trust laws—better protection for labor, 
small producer and distributor—use of na- 
tion’s water power in public interest—‘The 
removal of government from all fields of 
private enterprise, except where necessary 
to develop public works and natural re- 
sources in the common interest.” 


CRIME 


REPUBLICANS. “Enactment of drastic 
penal laws to stamp out gangsters, racket- 
eers and kidnappers.” 


Democrats. “Simplification of legal 
procedure and reorganization of the judicial 
system to make the attainment of justice 
speedy, certain and at less cost.” 


CHILD WELFARE 


REPUBLICANS. “Urge continuation of 
child welfare efforts.” 


Democrats. “Continuous responsibility” 
of the federal government for human wel- 
fare, especially for the protection of chil- 
dren. 

TRANSPORTATION 

REPUBLICANS. Urge appropriate and 
constructive regulation of railroads and 
equality for all common carriers by rail, 
highway, air and water. 


Democrats. Not mentioned. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


REPUBLICANS. Not mentioned. 
Democrats. “Continuous publicity of 


political contributions and expenditures, 
strengthening of the corrupt practices act, 
and severe penalties for misappropriation 
of campaign funds.” 


CRITICISMS OF OPPONENTS 


REPUBLICANS: 


In contrast with the Republican policies 
and record, we contrast those of the Demo- 
crats as evidenced by the action of the 
House of Representatives under Demo- 
cratic leadership and control, which in- 
cludes: 

1. The issuance of fiat currency. 

2. Instructions to the Federal! Reserve 
Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to attempt to manipulate commodity 
prices. 

3. The guaranty of bank deposits. 

4. The squandering of the public re- 
sources and the unbalancing of the budget 
through pork-barrel appropriations which 
bear little relation to distress and would 
tend through delayed business revival to 
decrease rather than increase employment. 


DeEMocraATs condemn: 


1. The improper and excessive use of 
money in political activities. 

2. Paid lobbies of special interests to 
influence members of Congress and other 
public servants by personal contact. 

3. Action and utterances of high public 
officials designed to influence stock ex- 
change prices. 

4. The open and covert resistance of 
administrative officials to every effort made 
by congressional committees to curtail the 
extravagant expenditures of the govern- 
ment, and to revoke improvident subsidies 
granted to favored interests. 

5. The extravagance of the Farm Board, 
its disastrous action which made the gov- 
ernment a speculator in farm products, and 
the unsound policy of restricting agricul- 
tural production to the demands of domes- 
tic markets. 

6. The usurpation of power by the State 
Department in assuming to pass upon 
foreign securities offered by international 
bankers, as a result of which billions of 
dollars in questionable bonds have been 
sold to the public upon the implied ap- 
proval of the federal government. 

7. The Hawley-Smoot tariff law. 


